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Dorado" belong to these latter years. "The
Bells" has already been noted. Poe now entered
into a correspondence with E. H. N. Patterson of
Oquawka, TIL, relative to the publishing of "The
Stylus." Money was advanced and on June 29,
1849, the poet; took leave of Mrs. Clemm and a
befriending poetess, Mrs. S. A. Lewis, and left
for Richmond, Va. On the way he stopped off
in Philadelphia where he took to drink, had an
attack of mania-a-potu (Poe to Mrs. Clemm,
July 19, 1849, Woodberry, II, 315), wandered
the streets in delirium, was arrested, and only
finally rescued and sent on to his destination by
the kindness of friends.

Arrived in Richmond almost dead, he now at-
tempted to gain control of himself and joined a
lodge of teetotalers. For a brief time he suc-
ceeded, and during the summer of 1849 was re-
ceived by his old friends gladly. He renewed
many old associations, and lectured with ap-
plause, Poe was already famous enough to at-
tract attention on the street when he passed. He
began to pay attention to his old flame, Sarah
Elmira Royster, now a prosperous widow, Mrs.
A. Barrett Shdton, of a rather conventional,
pious, and trusting turn of mind. The clay of
marriage was set and Poe left Richmond Sept.
27,1849, to go north in order to bring back Mrs.
Clemm to his marriage. He proceeded to Balti-
more by steamer, where he arrived five days be-
fore the election of Oct. 3, 1849. During those
five days Poe disappeared. The town was the
scene of great political corruption and it is possi-
ble that Poe fell into the hands of one of the gangs
of "repeaters" and was held while in a drugged
or drunken condition, or both, in one of their
"notorious coops/' On election day he was res-
cued by Dr. James E, Snoclgrass, an old friend,
in a semi-conscious and shocking condition at
Cooth & Sergeant's tavern. The doctor removed
him in a carriage, and in company with Mr. Her-
ring, the poet's cousin, placed him in the care of
Dr. J. J. Moran at the Washington Hospital.
Poe survived for four clays, much of the time in
delirium, with few fully conscious intervals.
There can be no doubt that his condition was
immediately due to alcohol, although there seem
to have been other serious complications. Ro-
mantic statements as to the edifying nature of
the poet's departure made years later by the at-
tendant physician during his subsequent lecture
tours cannot be credited. Poe died in great men-
tal agony on the morning of Sunday, Oct 7,
1849. He was buried two days later in the
churchyard of the Westminster Presbyterian
Church, Baltimore, where he now rests with Vir-
ginia and Mrs. Clemm beside him. Mrs. Clemm
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after Poe's death lived a hand-to-mouth exist-
ence for some years, staying at times with vari-
ous of his female devotees, and exploiting the
growing reputation of her son-in-law in various
ways to alleviate her dire poverty. She finally
died, Feb. 16, 1871, an inmate of the Church
Home and Infirmary in Baltimore. The poet's
sister Rosalie lost her home with the Mackenzies
in Richmond because of the devastations of the
Civil War and also, in July 1874, died in a chari-
table institution. Poe had no progeny.
A persistent controversy, biographical and lit-
erary, has raged about Poe since his death. In
this cross fire of attacks and defense the truth
has frequently been distorted or overlooked.
(The most available account of this controversy
is to be found in Ingram, post, vol. II.) A treach-
erous attack by Rufus W. Griswolcl [#.?'.]> long
appended to the only available collected edition
of Poe's works, served effectively to malign him
for years despite numerous "defenses" published
in more ephemeral form. All of this, and there
was a vast deal of it, served to build up a legend
about Poe's name which will take some deter-
mination on the part of any student to penetrate.
Only by considerable patience, judgment, and
labor can a true estimate of Poe be arrived
at even yet. Distorted ones are legion, and the
man himself and his work constitute the happy
hunting ground for the literary tyro, the "psy-
chologizing" exploiter of pet theories by special
pleading, and the maker of snap judgments.
In the practical affairs of everyday life, in
many of the common amenities, in the domestic
circle, and in the general give and take of earth-
ly existence, Poe was greatly lacking and- fre-
quently a complete failure. He could not and did
not in any sense of the words "get along" with
his fellow men. His relations with women, at
least during the latter part of his life, were fan-
tastic and nothing more. He certainly at vari-
ous times resorted to opiates and he was the
victim of alcohol Combined with all this was
an undoubted charm and fascination, a magnet-
ism and a reverse power of antagonism which
caused him to be greatly loved by a few, hated
by many, and memorable to everybody. He was
subjected to devastating influences in youth,
practised literature in a time and place when
what he had to say and his way of saying it were
little appreciated, was constantly ground down
by poverty and disappointments and the victim of
a succession of tragedies which cannot all be at-
tributed to his own failings. All of this can be
summed up by saying that as a man Poe was ab-
normal, and as a genius unique.
His vogue in the United States from 1845 on,